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June Joys 


J UNE is a glorious month! It is good just 
to be alive, but it is better yet to have eyes 
that see all the beauty of a June day spread 
out before us; ears that hear all the busy, 
happy sounds of birds singing, twittering, 
and chirping as they go about the business 
of feeding their babies; lips and tongue that 
taste all the delicious flavors of rich, ripe 
berries that drip juice at the least touch, yel- 
low June apples, crisp little red radishes, and 
sweet green peas; a nose that breathes in the 
fresh, pure air and brings to you the delight- 
ful fragrance of hyacinths, jonquils, iris, 
bright-faced peonies, or little yellow roses. 
June is indeed a glorious time. It is good just 
to lie on the soft green grass and enjoy the 
refreshing breeze as it touches your. cheeks 
and lifts the damp hair from your forehead. 

We have mentioned all these joyous things 
that June can bring to you to show you just 
a few of the many things for you to enjoy. 
June brings you another gift also—vacation 
days, days of freedom from school duties, 
days when you will have plenty of time to 
stop and look and listen. 

How much you enjoy all the things we 
have mentioned depends on you. You can 
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enjoy them just a little, or you can learn to 
enjoy them a great deal. If you run through™ 


a flower garden without taking time to look : 


at the roses or hyacinths or jonquils and smell 
their delightful fragrance, you will enjoy it™ 
just a little. But if you take time really to 1 
look at and get the fragrance of the differ-@ 
ent flowers, you will enjoy the garden a great 
deal more. 

You can hear the chorus of bird songs@ 
without paying much attention to them, but¥ 


you will get more pleasure from them if youway 


take time to listen and learn to know their™ 
songs and calls. ] 
The same thing is true of your eating. If { 
you gulp your food down without taking§ 
time really to enjoy its flavors, you lose much 
of the pleasure of eating. | 
Now that vacation days are here, take 
time really to enjoy things. Feel the soft fuzz 


on a baby chick or the cool smoothness of Wim 


the grass under your bare feet! June can 
bring you much happiness if you take time @ 
to enjoy her rich gifts. q 
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\ HEN the Howells moved in across the 
Fix’ river, Cindy was wild with excitement; they ple e 
da had a girl about her own age. Now she fy... ¢ 
i. 4 would have someone near to talk to and to Ci 
ride with. It had been lonely out here, sepa Be prow 
rated by vast acres of farmland from any ping 
other girl. high 
As soon as the new family had had time on’ 
to stack all the farm furniture in the barn a 
loft and move in new pieces from the city, me 
Cindy threw her saddle onto Silver and rode hins 
over to say hello. Hearing the train rumbling po 
over the trestle just below the car bridge, 


she drew her horse in and waited to wave 
at the engineer. She always waved. He al- 


Patricia refused to go with Cindy 
after strayed steers or cows. 
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ways waved back. At Christmas time he had 
thrown out a gaily wrapped package—a 
velvet horse, the sleek shiny gray of Silver. 
Cindy, taking his engine number, had writ- 
ten him a note of thanks. Since then he had 
smiled wider than ever when she waved at 
him. It cheered her to see his wide grin 
and his gay, saluting hand. It made her 
feel nearer to the people who lived in the 
towns that the train went through, to peo- 
ple everywhere. In some strange way it made 
her feel closer to God. 

Cindy crossed the river, rode up the 
Howell lane, and ground-tied Silver by drop- 
ping his reins over his head. Her scuffed 
high-heeled riding boots made a clack-clack 
on the Howell porch. The girl flung the 
door open before Cindy could knock. She 
was dressed in a brand-new riding habit and 
shiny boots. Her hat swung across her 
shoulders on a strap under her chin. She 
looked Cindy up and down, taking in the 
wind-blown hair, the faded flannel shirt, 
the worn breeches, and the brown scuffed 
boots. 

“I'm Cindy Williams,” Cindy said. “I live 
over there.” She pointed to the big house 
across the river. Everyone knew the Wil- 
liams family. 

“My name’s Patricia Howell,” the other 
girl said. “Won't you come in?” 
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Cindy shook her head, “I know you are 
busy getting settled,” she said. “I just came 
to see if there was anything you needed. Do 
you have a horse?” 

Patricia’s face lighted. ‘Oh, yes,” she said. 
“His name’s Temper. I have a brand-new 
saddle and bridle, too. Would you like to 
see him?” 

“If you have time,” Cindy said. 

“Father has him saddled. I was just go- 
ing for a ride. Maybe you'd like to go 
with me.” 

Cindy would. Oh, how she would. This 
was better than she had expected. 

From that day on, she and Patricia spent 
many hours together. Mr. Williams had a 
private telephone, run on fence wire, in- 
stalled for the girls so they could arrange 
to meet or could talk over the day’s hap- 
penings in the evenings. 

The companionship was not perfect, how- 
ever. Patricia could never understand Cindy’s 
taking the difficulties of calves and colts 
and people so much to heart. She refused 
to go with Cindy into the alders and wil- 
lows of the river bottom after strayed steers 
or cows that had hidden their new calves 
deep in a tangle of brush. “Let the men do 
it,” Patricia would say. “If I ride in there, 
my clothes and saddle will soon be all 
scuffed and torn.” She was shocked the first 
time she saw this country girl wave at the 
engineer. “You just don’t do those things,” 
she said. 

At first Cindy felt as if Patricia should 
change. But gradually, Patricia’s ideas 
seeped into Cindy’s mind, and she began to 
feel sorry for herself. It was not only the 
other girl’s shiny new clothes, the wonderful 
white kid, soft-padded, quilted saddle, and 
the beautiful things in Patricia’s room. It 
was the way everything was done for her. 
If her father was away, which he was much 
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of the time, a man came in from the field 
and saddled Patricia's horse. The horse was 
always fed and curried for her. All she had 
to do was swing into the saddle and ride 
away. 

Cindy contrasted the Howell home, and 
especially Pat’s room, with her own. Cindy’s 
family had everything they needed, of 
course, but everything had seen years of 
use. Her own rather small bed and scuffed 
furniture made her room look like a bunk- 
house beside Patricia’s silk-draped four- 
poster and her beautiful dresser set. 

As the days went by, a dissatisfied look 
rode herd on Cindy’s mouth and eyes. She 
who had never been unhappy in her life, 
she who had always been sunny and cheer- 
ful became sullen and slouched through her 
work as if it were not worth the doing. 
When spoken to by her mother once about 
dusting the furniture, she replied that a 
little dust might hide some of the scratches. 
Even the hurt look in her mother’s eyes did 
not reach through to her. Worst of all, by 
avoiding the railroad track and not waving 
to the engineer so as not to look so countri- 
fied to Patricia, she began to lose the feeling 
of being closer to people and to God. 

And then came the cloudburst and the 
flood. It happened so suddenly and was such 
a local affair that people who were traveling 
had no warning and were caught when their 
cars washed off the highway or were stalled 
with wet motors. 

Cindy on Silver and her father in a truck 
patrolled the road, picking up stranded 
travelers and taking them to the house, 
where Mother dried them and warmed and 
fed them. Cindy came upon a stalled car 
with a man, a woman, and a baby in it, 
right in front of the Howell place. She 
helped them safely onto high ground by 
taking the baby up in the saddle with her 


and having the man and woman hang onto 
the stirrups. The baby was crying, and the 
woman was shaking with a chill. 

“It’s a long way to our house,” Cindy 
said. “I’m sure the Howells will take you 
in 


But when she knocked at the door, Mrs, 
Howell held her away with a hand. “Why, 
Cindy,” she said, “we can’t take all that 
mud into the house. We'll keep the baby. 
The mother and father can wait in the car.” 

Something snapped in Cindy. The pic- 
ture of her own home filled with muddy, 
thankful people flashed before her eyes. She 
could see her mother welcoming them with 
outstretched arms. 

“Thank you,” she said, “but we'll keep 
the baby with us.” 

She hardly dared to cross the river. The 
water whirled, brown and angry, beneath 
the bridge, which shook terribly as trees 
smashed into it and then rumbled on to pile 
up against the railroad bridge downstream. 
But walking, holding wearily to a stirrup 
while the mother and baby rode on Silver, 
she finally reached home. The father had 
stayed at the road to help others in need. 

How wonderful the worn divan looked, 
sagging with its weight of tired people. How 
wonderful the mud-tracked matting, the 
glowing old heater. How beautiful her 
mother’s smile as she rushed around seeing 
that everyone was warm and fed and com- 
fortable. A wave swept over Cindy—a wave 
of thankfulness, of peace and contentment. 
Once again she felt near to people. Once 
again she felt close to God. 

“You’re the ‘wonderfulest,’” she said 
kissing her mother. “And this is the most 
wonderful home a girl ever had.” 

“Thank you Cindy. It is good to hear you 
say that,” her mother said. “It just makes 
everything worth while again.” 
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Cindy stood with her arms outstretched. 


Cindy turned away to hide her tears. 
And then came the roar that shook the 
house. It was a crashing, splintering sound. 


“The bridge!” Cindy gasped. “The rail- 
road bridge! I saw stuff smashing against it 
when I came across.” She looked at the 
clock. “My train!” she cried. “It’s due.” 

Mother rushed to the phone and lifted the 
receiver. She turned a ghastly face to Cindy. 
“It’s dead,” she said. 

Cindy rushed to her room and punched 
the button on her phone to ring Patricia. 

“Pat,” she panted, “the railroad bridge is 
out. A train is due. Get on your horse and 
tide along the track and flag it down.” 

“Why, Cindy!” Patricia said in a shocked 
voice. “What are you thinking of? I can’t 
tide out in this rain and mud. I'd spoil my 
saddle and my clothes. Besides, Temper isn’t 
saddled.” 

“The train,” Cindy almost sobbed. “Get 
your father to go.” 

“He isn’t here,” Patricia said in an im- 
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patient voice. “Why don’t you flag it your- 
self, Cindy?” 

“The car bridge may be out, too,” Cindy 
wailed. “I might not get across.” 

“Well, someone will stop it,” Patricia 
said curtly. The receiver clicked in Cindy's 
ear. 

Cindy yelled, “Out again,” as she raced 
by her mother and cut into the decreasing 
downpour. There was no one to stop the 
train. The storm probably did not reach 
as far as any station in the direction from 
which the train was coming. No one on that 
side would know the bridge was out. The 
engineer might see it in time—he might 
not. She just had to get there. There was no 
time to hunt up anyone else to go. 

She lay low on Silver's neck and urged 
him desperately through the deep, clinging 
mud. “Oh, God,” she prayed, “hold the 
bridge until I can get across.” Another 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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You? 


by jessica Patter Broderick 


Oh, if a fairy came to call 
And asked to stay for tea, 

I'd get a pot and brew her some 
As quickly as could be. 


And if she said she’d like a sweet, 
A bit of jam might do 

If anyone would give her some, 
I would. Wouldn’t you? 


And if she asked me if I’d care 
To visit her someday 

Inside her little forest home 
A magic mile away, 


And said there would be dancing— 
Some fancy flying, too— 

And lots of fairy food to eat, 
I'd go! Wouldn’t you? 
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Picture 


What the Story Told Before 


Phil O’Hara’s father was a horse trainer, 
and Phil had been brought up to know and 
love horses. 

A month ago his father had died and Phil 
had come to live with Mrs. Lane and Ruthie. 
Ruthie was a victim of polio, but she was 
determined, through her faith in God, to 
walk again and to attain her heart’s desire 
to be a ballerina. 

Phil was very sad because both his father 
and mother were gone and he had had to 
give up his home and Grenadier, the horse 
that he loved more than anything else. 

Ruthie talked to Phil about asking God 
to help him and about keeping a picture in 
his mind of the things he wanted most—a 
good job and to see Grenadier again. He de- 
cided to try it. 

As he walked past the High Hill estate, 
he saw that a beautiful horse had caught his 
halter on the limb of a tree. Phil released 
him, and the owner, Mr. Jeffreys, was so 
pleased that he gave Phil a job in the High 
Hill stables. His magic picture was working! 

Phil wanted to help Ruthie with her pic- 
ture. As she came to meet him, her dog 
Freckles jumped against her and knocked 
one of her crutches to the sidewalk. Ruthie 
tottered and took a few steps with one 
crutch. Her magic picture was working, too! 

Phil was happy in his work, but he could 
not make friends with Alex Jeffreys. Alex 
was just Phil’s age and a good rider, but Phil 
was shocked at the condition of Soldier Boy, 
Alex’s horse when Alex returned him to the 
stable. 
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Grenadier 


BY JANE H. LYON 


Copyright 1958 by Jane Lyon 


Part Three 


S OLDIER Boy’s shoulders and flanks were 
white with lather, and foam that was pink- 
ish with blood was flying from his mouth. 
He was running in an ugly, strained way that 
meant he was practically exhausted. The up- 
hill approach to the barn slowed him some, 
but Alex still had to drag him back on his 


Turning, Alex walked very 
fast toward the house 


| 


hocks to stop him from tearing on into the 
barn. Alex threw the reins at Phil as he 
dismounted. 

“Here, take this plug,” he said, not even 
looking at Phil. “I don’t know why Dad had 
to buy him.” Turning, he walked very fast 
toward the house. 

Phil looked after him unbelievingly. 
Didn't he have any feeling for the horse at 
all? The big black stood spraddle-legged, 
heaving and trembling. Phil’s face turned 
red with anger as he saw the cuts on the 
horse’s mouth and sides. If Mr. Jeffreys saw 
the horse, he would be very harsh with Alex! 
Phil had heard him scold his son before for 
his treatment of the horses. For that matter, 
all Phil would have to do was to lead Soldier 
Boy past the open door of the stable office, 
where Stutz was working. Stutz would see 
to it that Alex learned a lesson. 


10 


Soldier Boy was dripping foam and lather. 


Phil was actually tugging the big horse 
into motion to do just that when he thought 
of his promise to try to think the best of 
Alex and to try to be his friend. Surely, there 
could be no excuse for treating a horse like 
this! But something inside Phil whispered 
that it was not his business to punish Alex. 
It was his business only to see that the horse 
was cared for properly, and he did not need 
Stutz or anyone else for that. 

Making a swift decision, Phil ran for a 
blanket and led Soldier Boy to a secluded 
spot behind the barn. He walked the horse 
under the blanket until he cooled down and 
stopped heaving. He gently groomed the 
dried sweat and lather from his black coat 
and put salve on the bit and spur nicks. 
Finally, he gave the horse a little water and 
put him in his stall. He would give him some 
more to drink a little later. 

Taking care of Soldier Boy had taken extra 
time, and Phil had to take a scolding from 
Stutz for not having his regular work done, 
but he said nothing. Working fast, he was 
practically caught up by noon. 
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About one o'clock, Alex came down to 
the barn with his father. Phil saw from the 
boy’s grim look that he expected Stutz to 
mention what had happened, and he was 
obviously ready to take whatever came with 
his chin up. A puzzled look came over 
Alex’s face as Stutz spoke pleasantly and 
asked what horses they would be riding. 

Mr. Jeffreys asked for the roan, Ranger, 
and Alex said he would take Polonaise. “I 
rode Soldier Boy this morning,” he added 
nervously. 

Stutz nodded and walked into the barn. 
As he saddled the roan, Phil saddled the bay. 
When he handed the reins to Alex, he saw 
in the other boy’s eyes that he understood 
everything. “Is Soldier Boy all right?” Alex 
asked softly. 

“Sure, he’s fine,” Phil replied just as softly. 

“Well,” Alex mumbled uncertainly. 
“Thanks, Thanks a lot.” 

He and his father rode away. Phil looked 
after them thoughtfully. Alex was not mean, 
after all. He had been really concerned about 
Soldier Boy. But then, why had he treated 
the horse like that? It was a mystery to Phil, 
but he did know he felt much better about 
Alex than he had. He would tell Ruthie so. 
It was only fair to admit that she had been 
at least partly right when she said that see- 
ing a person as a friend and believing in him 
would help him to be a friend. 

Going home that night, Phil imagined 
himself on Grenadier, and it was so real he 
could almost feel the big chestnut stallion, 
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alive and powerful, under him and get the 
electric quiver of the reins in his hands. For 
the first time he began to feel really sure he 
would see the horse he always thought of as 
his again—sometime, somewhere. 

That evening there was a surprise for Phil 
in the mail. One of his friends in his home 
town had sent him a bundle of newspapers 
so he could “catch up on the home-town 
news,” as the letter that accompanied the 
papers said. Happily, Phil settled down in 
the living room to search for news of the 
people he had known, He was halfway 
through the third paper when a large picture 
caught his eye, and he stiffened, with a 
sick feeling in the pit of his stomach. 

It was one of those photographs a news- 
man just happens to get if he is lucky enough 
to be standing by at the right moment. It 
showed a horse in a show ring, standing on 
his hind legs in a frantic attempt to leap the 
rail. Behind the horse were two overturned 
jumps and a sprawled rider, and men were 
running toward the horse from all directions. 
The horse was Grenadier! 

Phil knew he could not be mistaken, but 
he read the copy anyway in the forlorn 
hope that he might be. “Greentree Farms’ 
Grenadier O’Shannon tries to climb out of 
the ring, after knocking over two jumps, re- 
fusing a third, and unseating his rider. Train- 
er Jim Ellis said the horse was understand- 
ably nervous at his first show.” 


Phil growled under his breath. He knew 
Ellis and his too-strict disciplining. Couldn’t 
he see that Grenadier had to be handled with 
kid gloves? Nervous at his first show indeed! 
Grenadier was not really a ring jumper any- 
way. His instincts were all for steeplechas- 
ing, and his training had been for that, too. 
Putting him in a ring was like trying to run 
an Indianapolis car on a midget track! 

“Is anything wrong, Phil?” asked Mrs. 
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By Florence 


this day 
‘ With eagerness and joy. 


I'm sending thoughts of 


peace and love 


Lane, coming in with a plate of cookies and 
seeing his worried face. 

“Oh—oh, no,” Phil answered. “I was— 
was just trying to work a puzzle.” That was 
the truth as far as it went. Phil could not 
share this worry with the Lanes. They would 
sympathize, but they could not really under- 
stand. Only a horseman could understand. 
Besides, Phil did not want to put this kind 
of news into words. He had a feeling that 
would somehow make it mean more. 

Later, in his room, he went through all 
the papers carefully, but there was nothing 
more about Grenadier. He decided to write 
to Joe Cade, who had sent the papers to him, 
and thank him and ask him to send some 
more soon, Anything that happened at 
Greentree Farms was big news in that small 
town, and if there was something more to 
learn about Grenadier, it would surely be in 
the paper. Until he found out more news, all 
he could do was hold tight to his magic 
picture and do his best to let it keep him 
from worrying. 

Not worrying seemed to Phil like a large 
order; but next day at High Hill, something 
happened that almost drove Grenadier out 


of his mind—for the moment, at least. He 
had hardly reached the barn when Stutz 
called him into the office. Looking at Phil 
from under his shaggy brows, Stutz asked, 
“What have you been up to with Alex?” 


Phil met his gaze squarely. Had Stutz 
found out about Soldier Boy? But that had 
not been wrong; Phil was sure of that. 


“Nothing you wouldn’t approve of,” he 
answered steadily. 


“I just thought you two weren't very 
friendly, so I was surprised at what hap. 
pened last night after you went home.” 

“What do you mean, Stutz? What hap- 
pened?” Phil asked wonderingly. 


“Well, let me ask you something. How'd 
you like to do some exercising and leave part 
of the stable work to the farm hands? I 
reckon, being your father’s son, you can 
ride.” 

Phil could hardly believe his ears. ‘“There’s 
nothing I'd like better,” he stammered. “But 
do you really mean it?” 


“I sure do. I’ve thought of asking you be- 
fore, but Mr. Jeffreys was against it. He 
thought you were too young. Alex talked 
him into it. He said he thought it would be 
a good idea for you to ride some because 
you're about his weight, and it would get 
the horses more used to a light rider.” 


In a happy daze, Phil listened to the de- 
tails of which horses he was to ride and 
when. Later, he tried to thank Alex. 


“It’s really a favor to me,” Alex said curt- 
ly. “No need to thank me.” But his manner 
did not bother Phil now. He had always felt 
that actions were what counted most, and 
Alex had done something wonderful for him 
when he made it possible for him to ride 
again. 

That night when he told Ruthie what had 
happened, she clasped her hands in delight. 
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“This proves you're on the right track,” she 
said eagerly. 

“We aren’t friends yet by a long shot,” 
Phil warned. 

“Oh, but I know you will be. I see Alex 
riding by sometimes, and I like to imagine 
the two of you riding together.” 

“That'll be the day,” Phil laughed, but 
the idea did not seem nearly so farfetched as 
it would have seemed a short time before. 
“I have to say, though, he sure more than 
paid me back for helping him out yester- 
day!” 

In the days that followed, Phil was hap- 
pier than he had been for many weeks. He 
was riding every day, and after being 
“grounded” for so long, it was wonderful. 
The High Hill horses were all fine ones, and 
both Stutz and Mr. Jeffreys praised Phil’s 
handling of them. Alex never criticized any- 
thing any more, and it even seemed to Phil 
that Alex was doing better with the horses. 

At least, he was until one unhappy Sat- 
urday afternoon. Phil was grooming gentle 
old Major when he heard the same frenzied 
pounding of hoofs that had come to him 
once before. He ran to the front of the barn, 
but it was obvious that there could be no 
covering up this time. Stutz was standing 
there, watching Alex and Soldier Boy ride 
up—and Mr. Jeffreys was with him! 

Soldier Boy was dripping foam and lather 
just as before, but this time he was also 
dripping blood from a great gash on his 
chest! Stutz sprang for the bridle and halted 
the trembling horse. Alex slid down. His 
face was white, and it turned even whiter 
when he saw Soldier Boy’s chest. 

“Get the vet,” Stutz snapped. “Fast!” 

Phil ran to the office to telephone. As he 
went, he could hear Alex and Mr. Jeffreys. 

“What'd you do, Alex? Did you try to 
jump that horse over a barbed-wire fence?” 
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“No, Dad, honest. I wouldn’t do that!” 

“How else could he have gotten hurt like 
that? Answer me, Son!” 

Then Phil could hear only Soldier Boy’s 
heaving and snorting and Stutz murmuring 
soothing words. Phil got the veterinarian on 
the telephone, and he promised to come out 
at once. When Phil came back to tell them, 
Alex was gone. 

Stutz and the veterinarian worked over 
the horse, and at long last the veterinarian 
said he would be as good as new with rest 
and care. The cut looked bad, but it was 
only a skin cut, not deep in the muscle as 
Phil had feared. Soon, the veterinarian was 
driving away to his next call, Stutz had taken 
the station wagon to town for medicine, and 
Mr. Jeffreys had gone to the house. 

In the suddenly silent barn, Phil picked 
up Soldier Boy's saddle and bridle and took 
them to the tack room to clean them. As he 
opened the door, there was a sudden move- 
ment over by the case that held the High 
Hill cups and medals. Alex had been stand- 
ing there. As Phil walked in, Alex brushed 
by him without a word and ran for the house. 

(Please turn to page 37) 


Evening Prayer 


By Vada F. Carlson 


Dear Father-God, it's 
time once more 


To fold my hands and say: 


“t thank You for Your 
love and care, 


Teday and every day.” 
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Moving Day for 


and 
By Georgia. Fucker Smith 


A Read-Aloud Story in Rhymed Pros 


said Peeky, “something queer’s 
going on; 
Everyone in this house has been busy since dawn.” 
“They were here in this attic a short time ago,” 
Said Squeaky. ‘I watched them, but they didn’t know. 
They carried out boxes, some tall and some flat. 
Let’s see what they’re doing. Watch out for the cat.” 
“She'll never catch me—she should know that by now,” Copyright 1958 by Georgia Tucker Smith 
Said Peeky. “I manage to fool her somehow.” 
They crept down the hallway, and then stopped to stare! 
“Can this be our house? All the front rooms 
There stood a big barrel without any lid! ~— 
And food was inside. They could smell it—sniff-sniff! yb aan 
They lifted their noses, and each got a whiff; ) 
Then into the barrel they went with a bound, 
And crept to the bottom, not making a sound. 
“I’m curious,” said Peeky, “to see what is there.” 
“Me, too,” said Squeaky, “‘and I want my share.” need 
There were cookies and candy and crackers and cheese; 
They ate till their tummies almost touched their knees. 
Then—SWISH—they were moving right out the back door, 
Lock, stock, and barrel—bump-thud—and what’s more 
Boxes and dishes kept shifting about 
Till Peeky and Squeaky could see no way out. 
And to make matters worse, they could hear someone say, 
“Come, kitty—on top of the barrel. Now stay. 
Here’s a soft pillow on which you can sleep.” 
“Oh, dear,” whispered Peeky, too frightened to peep. 
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“We're moving. We'll have to stay here.” And they did— 
In a barrel of knickknacks, a cat for a lid! 
They bumped and they bounced—Squeaky 

turned a flip-flop— 
But the truck finally slowed down and came to a stop. 
“Miaow,” said the cat. Off she jumped with a bound. 
“We'll climb to the top, but we won’t make a sound,” 
Said Squeaky. “I know we can’t find our way back, 
But we'd better not stay here until they unpack.” 
“Because,” giggled Peeky, “unless I am wrong, 
I don’t think they intended to bring us along.” 
They heard many voices. It gave them a scare— 
They saw household things lifted up in the air. 
“Let’s jump and run fast,” Squeaky said, “while we can.” 
They jumped from the truck, but—KER-ZOOM—as they ran, 
SWISH came the cat only one jump behind. 
“Oh, dear,” Squeaky squeaked, “although we have dined, 


Perhaps the cat hasn’t. I wish we were thinner, 

For it seems she intends to have us for her dinner.” 
They reached a small hole; in they hurried —KER-PLOP! 
And they smiled as they heard the cat skid to a stop. 
“We're safe,” panted Squeaky; “she can’t catch us here, 
But she'll sit there and watch for a long time, I fear. 
When we leave here, oh, dear, we have no place to go.” 
“Hi,” said a kind voice from somewhere below; 
“You're welcome to stay for a while in my house. 

I like to have visitors; I’m Mitch Meadow Mouse.” 
“Thank you,” said Peeky. “You're very polite. 

I think we'll stay with you, at least, tonight. 

It’s my fault we're here—I was curious, you see. 

We'll have to find a new home, deary me. 

Curiosity kills a cat, so they say, 

And it almost killed two mice today.” 

“But anyway,” Squeaky joined in with a smile, 

“We'll enjoy being country mice for a while.” 
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= IMON PETER, the disciple who three times 
denied that he had known Jesus, felt he 
could never be forgiven. But at a breakfast 
with the disciples after His crucifixion, Jesus 
showed Peter that He still loved him. Over- 
come by joy and relief, Peter gladly prom- 
ised to follow Jesus’ command, “Feed my 
sheep.” 

By “sheep” Jesus meant people who 
needed to be taught God’s laws and to be 
healed of sickness and sorrow. Knowing that 
the Master trusted him to do that healing 
and teaching work changed Peter from a 


fearful man into a brave one. Even after 
Jesus went away again, Peter was not afraid 
although he faced prison and peril. He knew 
that God’s power and love were waiting for 
him to use. 

One day Peter and John went to the 
temple to pray. At the gate called Beauti- 
ful sat a man who had been lame from birth. 
Friends had brought him here to beg coins 
from those who came to the temple. 

“Alms, alms,” the beggar cried as Peter 
and John were about to enter the temple. 

Peter felt sorry about the man’s lameness, 
but he did not have any money to give him. 
However, what the man needed was 
strength, not charity. Knowing that he could 
give the beggar something worth more than 
money, Peter stopped before him. ‘Look on 
us,” he said. 
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BY AYLESA FORSEE 


The cripple looked at Peter and John and 
held out his hand, expecting a coin. 

“I have no silver and no gold,” Peter told 
him. 

The beggar looked disappointed. 

“But,” Peter went on, “I give you what 
I have.” Then in a commanding voice, he 
said, “In the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth, walk.” 

Reaching out, Peter took the man by the 
right hand and raised him up. Immediately, 
the man’s feet and ankles were made strong. 
He not only stood up, but he walked and 
leaped with joy. 

People who had been pouring into the 
temple stood and stared in amazement. Only 
a moment before, they had seen with their 
own eyes a crippled, helpless beggar. Now, 
the man walked perfectly. 

When Peter saw the astonishment on the 
faces of the crowd, he said, ‘““Men of Israel, 
why do you wonder at this? Why do you 
stare at us as though by our own power or 
piety we made him walk? His faith in the 
name of Jesus Christ has given this man 
health in the presence of you all.” 

Peter knew that many in the crowd had 
refused to listen to Jesus when He was on 
earth. Some had even tormented Him. And 
so Peter reminded them now of their hard- 
ness of heart. But he remembered, too, how 
he had sinned and had been forgiven. So 
Peter told the people that when we are sorry 
for our mistakes, God forgives us. Then we 
have another chance to do the right and 
good thing. 

Many of those who listened to Peter were 
ready to follow his teachings. But the chief 
priests and some religious leaders were an- 
gty because Peter taught that Jesus had been 
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raised from the dead. These officials had 
Peter and John put in prison. 

Next day, rulers, elders, and high priests 
gathered together in Jerusalem to question 
the two disciples. “By what power or by 
what name did you do this?” one of them 
asked in a threatening way. 

Peter did not try to save himself by giv- 
ing answers he knew would please his ques- 
tioners. Unafraid, he said, “Rulers of the 
people and elders, if we are being examined 
today concerning a good deed done to a 
cripple, I declare to you all, and to all the 
people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth does this man stand be- 
fore you well.” 

The priests did not know what to say or 
do. That a miracle had taken place they 
could not deny. The man who once had 
been crippled stood before them. But the 
healing frightened the officials. They had 
killed Jesus, but evidently they had not 
killed the power that made His work possi- 
ble. How could they put an end to such 
miracles? Finally, the high priests ordered 
Peter and John to go outside while they 
talked over what to do with them. 

In a little while the high priests called 
the two disciples back inside. “That a nota- 
ble miracle has been performed we cannot 
deny,” they said, “but we charge you not 
to speak or teach at all in the name of 
Jesus.” 

Immediately, Peter answered, ‘Whether 
it is right in the sight of God to listen to 
you rather than to God, you must judge: 
for we cannot but speak of what we have 
seen and heard.” 

A gasp of admiration went through the 
audience. Here were common, uneducated 
men daring to speak this way to rulers. 

Looking around the council hall, the rulers 
saw that the courage of Peter and John had 
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How Many Ways? 
By Aida Huber Shaw 


In how many ways can we show our love 
For Jesus, our wonderful Friend? 

I know, if we ever started to count, 

Our counting just never would end! 


For we each have two precious eyes to see 
The tasks He would have us to do; 

If we do them all and never complain, 
We'll be proving our love is true. 


And we each have two precious ears to hear 
The words that our Friend Jesus speaks; 

If we listen, then do as He bids us, 

We'll be giving the love He seeks. 


And we each have a precious voice to tell 
The story—so old, yet so new— . 

Of His love; and we prove with each telling 
That we love our dear Savior, too. 


But more precious yet, we each have a heart 
To give to our wonderful Friend; 

If we give it, we'll find in the giving 

Rich blessings that never shall end. 


won sympathy, so they let them go. But 
they threatened the two disciples with severe 
punishment if they tried to teach any more. 

Peter and John had no intention of giv- 
ing up the work Jesus had entrusted to them. 
Instead of asking God to protect them from 
evil rulers, they asked for boldness in doing 
God’s will. They performed many more mir- 
acles. People from other cities brought their 
sick to Jerusalem to be healed. Some did not 
even ask for help, but laid their sick on 
beds and pallets in the street where the 
shadow of Peter might fall upon them as 


he passed by. Every day believers were added 
to what had become the early church. 

The rulers became more and more fear- 
ful and jealous of those who called them- 
selves Christians. What if people got to 
honoring Peter and the other disciples more 
than they honored their rulers or priests? 

One day when Peter and other apostles 
were preaching at the Temple, officers ar- 
rested them. As Peter entered the council 
room where they would be tried, he could 
see that the high priests were very angry. 

“We strictly charged you not to teach in 
this name,” one of them said; ‘‘yet you have 
filled Jerusalem with your teaching.” 

Peter looked the official squarely in the 
eye and said, “We must obey God rather 
than men.” 

The high priests were furious. Among 
themselves they talked about putting the 
apostles to death. But a wise teacher of the 
law named Gamaliel persuaded the officials 
to let them live. However, the apostles were 
given severe beatings. And once more the 
high priests ordered Peter and the others 
not to teach and preach. 

The courageous Peter went right on teach- 
ing at the Temple, on the streets, and in 
the houses of friends in Jerusalem. He 
preached not only to Jews, but also to peo- 
ple of other faiths and nationalities. 

Displeased by Peter’s success, King Herod 
ordered the disciple thrown into prison. 
Even there Peter was not downhearted. He 
knew that God watches over us wherever 
we may be. He knew also that his friends 
and followers were praying for him. 

One night Peter, bound by chains, was 
asleep between two soldiers who guarded 
him. Suddenly, a light shone in the cell. An 
angel struck Peter in the side and said, 
“Get up quickly.” 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Yellow Butterfly 


n Words and Music by Beth Milliken Joerger 
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can - -not sing a song Like birds in the trees; 
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sips the hon- ey from the cups Of lav-en-der and_ pink; 
flut - ters here and flut-ters there, As gay as you or 


bob - o - link. 
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School 


BY ROBERT PUCH (7 years) 
Columbia, S.C. 


School is where I work and play 
And see my friends each day. 
When I go home to play, 


I remember the wonderful day. 


Our Home (the Zoo) 


BY JANNICE ANN COE (11 years) 
Wichita, Kans. 


My mother says our home’s a zoo. 
There are times I think so, too. 


You see, 1 have a dog, a turtle, and a cat; 
And mother’s scared I want a white rat. 


The funny thing is that I do, 
But how to convince her puts me in a stew. 
Wouldn't it you? 


June 


BY CAROLYN CARR (9 years) 
Oneonta, Ala. 


June days are happy days— 

Playing, swimming, having fun, 
Sometimes standing just to gaze 

At the flowers and at the sun. 
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My Dream 


BY SANDRA HITT (8 years) 
Richmond, Va. 


As I was walking down the street, 

A funny sight my eyes did meet— 

A little man with soft green skin 

And a funny beard beneath his chin. 


He smiled and said, “How do you do?” 

And he told me his name was Zecorazoo. 

He said, “Follow me, and I'll show you my 
rocket; 

I have a picture of it inside my pocket.” 


The rocket was white with little spots 
That looked just like tiny polka dots. 

Just then the alarm clock went ring, ring, 
And I woke up and turned off the thing. 


I jumped out of bed and sleepily said, 
“It’s too sad—it’s too bad 

That I didn’t get a ride 

In that rocket doodad.” 


Birds 


BY HEIDI SYLVIA (7 years) 
North Lakeville, Mass. 


I found a little baby bird 

In a robin’ s nest; 

He didn’t look like a robin, 
For he had no orange breast. 
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Spring's First Flower 


BY MARILEE RUDIE (11 years) 
Lakemills, Wis. 


Wake up, wake up, little buttercup; 
Your winter's sleep is done: 

The trees are budding, the robins singing. 
And spring has now begun. 


Wake up, wake up, little buttercup, 
And hold your head up high; 

Hold your dainty golden crown 
Upwards toward the sky. 


A Happy Ride 


BY KEITH WITT (9 years) 
Richmond, Va. 


Come, let’s take a trip in space 

And see the moon with his funny face. 
We'll go to see the planet Mars, 

And maybe wish upon the stars. 


Our trip will start at quarter to nine. 
Don’t be afraid; everything’s fine. 
We'll go very, very fast 

And never run out of gas. 


When our ship hits the ground, 

Everyone will crowd around. 

They'll say, “Hurrah! Hurrah! 

These folks have gone and touched a star.” 


Stars 


BY JANET MURDOCH (8 years) 
Tyler, Tex. 


Bright star, how you shine in the sky. 
Like a diamond. 
I look at you each night, and each night you 
seem 


To get brighter! 
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Pine Tree 


BY JAMES COY (10 years) 
Las Vegas, N.Mex. 


I know a pine tree; 

It sways for me. 

The forest will call, 

And the tree’ll stand up tall, 
Its branches spread out 

As if it would shout 

A prayer of thanksgiving 
For the great joy of living. 


My School 


BY JAYNIE SHACKLETT (11 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


My school is so beautiful; 
The children are so sweet; 
I know no other school 
Can look so nice and neat. 


The children there play so fair, 
And they never push or shove; 


They are the nicest of them all, 
And all of them 1 love. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for November, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 
We regret that we cannot return unused con- 

tributions. 
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When ! owake each morning, 


God's love fills my mind and heart, and 
I am fair and kind to everyone. ® | 
know that God's love is in the heart 
and mind of all people, and I look for it. 


I put love into everything I say and do. 
I ask God to show me the good in those 
I meet so that I con always speak with 
love and friendship. 


I am important to God, to myself, and 
to the world. ® There is something that 
only I can do in the world, and God 
will show me what it is and how to 
do it. 


Thank You, God, for my father. ® Teach 
me how to honor him by obeying and 
trusting him. Show me how to let him 
know that I love him. 


I train my mind by thinking only true, 
kind, helpful thoughts. ® If I see illness, 
I think about health; if I see lack, I 
think about plenty. 


I waken each morning with joy in my 
heart, and my whole day is bright. 
I say good morning with a happy 
smile, and all through the day I am 
happy. 


I am rich because I am a child of God. 
I give thanks for the riches I have: good 
parents, good teachers, good friends, 
health, happiness, and love. 


During vacation it is good to take tir 
each day to thank God for all His ma 
blessings. These daily prayer thoug} 
will help you. 


I trust God to give me all that I need 
No one has to do without good thing 
because all good is God's, and He ha 
plenty for all of us. 


I am willing to let God's will be donein 
my life. ® I know that His will for mej 
happiness, health, and all that is good 
so I want God to take charge of me. 


There is beauty in me. 9 We can all k 
beautiful for physical “beauty is only 
skin deep,” and “handsome is as hand. 
some does.” True beauty is the beauty 
of our spirit. 


I let go of anything that worries me, 
and let God make it right. = | stop 
thinking about the thing that seems 
to be wrong and think about what is 
right. 


I do not wish for the good someone 
else has. ® | know my own good will 
come to me, for God has enough good 
for all of us. 


Let the words of my mouth be right 
words. ® Help me to know just when 
to speak and just what to say so that! 
may help and bless others. 


I have nothing to fear because God is 
with me. ® His love makes me the 
master of everything in my life. | trust 


| God. 


Whatever comes to me comes through 


ke ti ‘ 
God's law. ® If something unhappy pul God Sent 
Sm arg mae : Before I do anything else, I take time 
comes, it is because I invited it by my ; ; 
loug ; to pray, and God works with me in 
unhappy thoughts, words, and actions. 
I shall invite only good into my life. ee ee 
[ i 
I am glad to be alive. | am thankful tam 
thing than any habit I may have. ® If I have 
He h or the life that d gives me, and | ; ; 
© hos a bad habit, God gives me the strength 
I need to change it. 
lone in This is a new day. ® Whatever mistakes I am happy because I know God an- 
r me is I made yesterday are forgiven, and I swers prayer. ® | remember to make 
good begin all over again today, fresh and “Thank You” a part of every prayer, 
me. free. and I wait patiently for His answer. 
be: be God gives me the strength and courage “God is my help in every need.” ® No 
te to do whatever I need to do. = No mat- matter what I have to face, God will go 
cand ter how big the task I have to do, if it is with me and give me strength and 
omni] right for me to do it, God will help me. courage all the way. 


I am eager to lear new things. ® | am 
not afraid of anything that will come 
to me in the future because I know that 
God will be with me whatever hap- 


pens. 
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God can heal every ill. " For those who 
need healing, I say, “I see you as God 
meant you to be, whole, strong, and 
perfect.” 


The goodness of God is all around me. 


God is my guide and teacher. ® | am 


leone 
thankful that all of God's children are 


1 will 
good free to think, speak, and act in the way 


that seems right to them. ful life of God. 


Wherever I am, God is. ® Wherever my 
loved ones are, God is. Because God 
is everywhere, we cannot go where 
God is not. 


With God’s help I grow in mind and 


body every day. ® | trust Him to guide 


right 
vhen 
hat | me on the right path and to help me 


choose what is best. 


God is my Father; I am His child. 
When I get still and pray, I know that 
this is true, and I accept each new ex- 
perience as an opportunity to grow in 
strength, peace, and joy. 


od is 
about the faults and mistakes of others; 
I look for the good only, and I find 
something to praise in everyone. 


In stars, in trees, in sticks and stones, 
in animals and men, I see the wonder- 


| | I bless everyone I meet. ® I do not think 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Vacation time will soon be here, and we 
want to share with you a good idea for mak- 
ing yours a happy one. You know that when 
you make others happy, you are happier 
yourself; and when you share your good 
things with others, you always make them 
happy. So, we think it would be fun for you 
to share your vacation with others in your 
family by spending some of your time help- 
ing them. 

You can help Mother and Dad to be happy 
by helping them. Then they will have a little 
extra time (a sort of vacation) to do things 
they like to do but just can’t seem to find 
time for. For instance, if you help with the 
dusting and the dishes or take care of a 
brother or a sister, Mother will have time 
for a little visit with her friends or maybe to 
fix a surprise for dinner. If you help Daddy 
take care of the yard by picking up rocks, 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am glad I joined 
the Good Words Booster Club. I can recite 
The Prayer of Faith. —JIMMY 


= We hope to have you as a member of our 
Booster family for many years, Jimmy. 

The Prayer of Faith has helped many boys 
and girls to know that God is always with 
them, helping them to know the right and 
good thing to do at all times. 
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sticks, and papers or by keeping the weeds 
pulled from around plants and shrubs, 
Daddy will have a little extra time to play 
golf or baseball with his friends, putter 
around in his workshop, or maybe take you 
to the zoo or to see your favorite baseball 
team play. These little helpful acts will 
make Father and Mother happy, and you 
will be happy, too. 

We are all thankful for our mothers and 
fathers, who are special helpers that God 
has given us. As you share your vacation 
with yours, you will have a happy, joyous, 
wonderful summer! 

If you would like to be a helpful, happy 
Booster and do not already belong to the 
Good Words Booster Club, write to Barbara 
Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Mis- 
souri, and ask for an application blank. 
Joyfully and thankfully, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: Yesterday Mother asked me to 
help her pull weeds in the garden. I thought 
it would be hard, but I did not complain. 
When I started working, I found out that it 
was very easy. In fact, it was fun. I found 
out that it pays to be cheerful and kind. 

—GLORIA 


= Thank you for sharing your happy ex- 
perience in helpfulness with us, Gloria. You 
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have shown us that a kind, cheerful, help- 
ful spirit makes any task easy. It is not the 
work that is hard; it is our own unwilling- 
ness to do the work that makes it seem hard. 
When we do not want to do something and 
are unhappy about having to do it, we find 
the task hard for us. Your letter will help 
us to remember that willing hands make 
light work. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been remembering the 
Booster Club, but one night my mother got 
cross with me because I did not shut my 
dresser drawers and she had to shut them all 
the time. I asked God if He would help me, 
and I tried, too. Now, I am shutting my 
drawers all the time. —SHARON (Canada) 


" God is your help in every need, and when 
you turned to Him and tried to do what you 
knew was right, God helped you to remem- 
ber to close your dresser drawers each time 
you opened them. 

We know you have made your mother 
happy, Sharon. When we make others happy, 
especially someone we love very much, it 
makes us happy, too; so we know you are a 
very happy Booster! 
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Dear Barbara: One Sunday my family had 
a picnic after Sunday school. Although I was 
very tired that night, I helped Mother with 
the picnic dishes. Later, Mother said she was 
very proud of me. 

I try to think and say and do only that 
which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, 
kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. 

—RITA 


= Helpfulness is an expression of love, Rita. 
We have pleasant days when we are cheerful 
and helpful to those we love. 

Boosters are happy boys and girls because 
they are helpful and considerate of others 
at all times, and you are certainly a good 
Booster! 


Dear Barbara: | am very happy to be a mem- 
of your club and will try to do good at all 
times. I share my toys and books with my 
neighbors and make them very happy. 
—LARRY 


= Since happiness really begins in the mind 
and heart, making others happy always 
makes us happy, too. As you make others 
happy, Larry, we know you are a happy, joy- 
ous Booster. 
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THIS IS 


TREVA 


Designed by Mary-Vance Tilton 
(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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Peter the Rock 


(Continued from page 18) 


Obediently, Peter got to his feet. As soon 
as he did, the chains fell from his hands. 

“Dress yourself,” the angel commanded, 
“and put on your sandals.” 


This all seemed like a dream to Peter. 
If it were not a dream why hadn’t the 
soldiers wakened by now? But Peter did as 
he was told. 

“Wrap your mantle around you,” the 
angel said, “and follow me.” 


They passed the first guard, then the 
second guard. Then the angel led Peter 
to an iron gate to the city. The locked gate 
swung open. Still following the angel, Peter 
walked down a street of the city. Then the 
angel disappeared suddenly. 

Only then did Peter realize that God’s 
love had been stronger than the chains that 
bound him. 

Peter went first to the home of Mary, 
whose son John Mark was his friend. He 
stayed only long enough to reassure the 
friends who had been praying for him. 
Then, knowing soldiers would soon be seek- 
ing him, he fled. 

Elsewhere, Peter continued to teach and 
preach. Although often in danger, he never 
faltered in teaching and in speaking the 
truths that Jesus taught. Simon Peter, who 
had once lacked courage to admit he knew 
Jesus, became one of the world’s bravest 
men—worthy of the name Peter the Rock. 


Many times each day we too, have to ea A 
choose between doing the wrong thing and meu ._ ¥ 
doing the right thing—in the schoolroom, Drinkin 8 fountains 

on the playground, and at home. If we love Seem so high 

and trust God we, too, can become Peters for little people 

and stand like rocks for what we know Short as I. 

to be right. 


June, 1958 
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~ GOES TO BAT 


Copyright 1958 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


By Lawrent Lee 


C HINK DOUGHERTY bent anxiously over 
the heap of baseball bats. Three times he 
had faced the Sluggers’ pitcher, Zip Holi- 
day, and each time he had fanned out. The 
other Spartans and their two guest players 
had done something toward making three 
points against the Sluggers’ five, but not 
Chink. 
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He would soon be at bat again. It was 
the last of the ninth inning, with the Slug- 
gers in the field, and it was probably Chink’s 
last chance to score for the Spartans. The 
team that won this game would represent 
their school in the county contest, and the 
Sluggers swaggered about as if they had 
already won. 

Chink picked up his favorite bat and 
weighed it. With his toe, he pushed at the 
heap on the ground, wondering if he should 
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use another bat. Maybe he ought to try 
something heavier—or lighter. He could not 
decide. All he was sure of was that, so far, 
he had failed his team. 

“Got the jitters, Chink?” his friend Red 
asked. 

Chink gulped. He hoped Red could not 
see how miserable he was. Red was a good 
player, better than most of the Sluggers, 
who averaged two years older than the Spar- 
tans. Chink suspected that if he could see 
into Red’s mind, he would find himself 
labeled “butterfingers,” even if Red was too 
kind to call him that. 

With a grunt, Chink bent and picked up 
a heavier bat. He had seen Red use it the 
last time Red was at bat. Chink swung it 
back and forth—shoulder high, waist high, 
knee high. The bat was nicely balanced. He 
decided to use it. 

He smiled at Red weakly. “I’ve got to hit 
Zip once, even if it’s only a one-bagger. I’ve 
just got to!” 

Red put a hand on his shoulder. “Don’t 
take it so hard, Chink. We all have our off 
days. It’s part of the game.” 

“In other words, you're telling me to re- 
lax,” Chink said unhappily. “Well, I can’t— 
not till I’ve done something to earn my place 
on the team.” 

“You'll do it. When you connect, you’re 
one of our heaviest hitters,” Red said quiet- 
ly. “Just let go and stop worrying. You 
know, a fellow can want a thing too much.” 

Somehow, hearing a player as good as 
Red talk as Red was talking helped Chink. 
He still wanted to make a hit; but his eyes 
did not feel so puckered and drawn. He 
began to breathe deeper, and his body 
seemed more relaxed. 

The crowd of watchers broke into a cheer. 
Andy Van Orden had hit a two-bagger for 
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the Spartans and had gotten safely to sec- 
ond base. Another Spartan, David Harrison, 
was strolling toward the batter's plate, 
swinging his bat confidently. David was a 
good, steady player. If he could get Andy 
to third base and reach first himself—if 
when Chink got to bat, he could hit a home 
run and bring in all three of them 
If they could do that, the game would stand 
5 to 6 for the Spartans, and the place in the 
county contest would be theirs. If! If! The 
chain of “if’s’ dragged through Chink’s 
mind. 

The crowd was shouting encouragement 
to their favorites. Louise Morgan stood as 
close behind home plate as she could get, 
holding her small brown dog, Patsy. When 
Louise went to a baseball game, she lost 
all her ladylike qualities and was as rowdy 
as the rowdiest. She herself could not throw 
a ball straight or catch one. Still, she was 
an enthusiastic fan. And how she could 
shout! She was doing it now, jeering the 
Spartans and cheering the Sluggers. To 
Chink, she seemed disloyal, for she and the 
Spartans were in the same room at school, 
and the Sluggers were older and bigger. 

“Shoot David a hot one!” she called to 
Zip. “He can’t take them.” 

Zip was shuffling his feet in the dust 
around the pitcher’s box. He was squinting at 
his catcher and swinging his arms, limbering 
up and trying to confuse David; but he 
stopped long enough to grin at Louise. 

“David's got flies in his eyes,” Louise 
shrilled. 

“That Louise!” Chink groaned. “Why is 
she so strong for the Sluggers?” 

“Zip gave her that dog,” said Red. “She 
spends all her time training the little pooch, 
and it does everything she tells it to.” 

“Huh!” Chink grunted. “Better trained 
than she is, I'd say.” 
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Red laughed. “Look! Zip’s cooking up 
something for David!” 

Zip stopped prancing. He squinted at 
David. He threw both arms high. He lunged 
forward, and his ball curved in sharply at 
the plate. David did not have time to side- 
step it. It hit him. David dropped his bat and 
clasped his bruised shoulder. 

“Take your base,” the umpire called to 
him. “Batter up!” 

Chink’s chest drew tight with excitement. 
He was up! This was his chance. If he could 
only hit a home run with Andy on second 
and David on first! 

Red said softly, “Take it easy, Chink. 
You'll slug it.” 

Chink started for the plate. 

Behind him, Louise’s thin, high voice 
cried, “Chink’s easy! Fan him, Zip.” 

Zip’s answering laugh was loud and 
taunting. 

Chink’s lips tightened, and then he 
grinned. His step quickened. Zip and Louise 
did not matter; but playing his best for his 
team did. 

He planted himself firmly beside the 
plate. He tapped it with his bat. His distance 
was just right to hit a hard, fast, beautiful 
ball far across the diamond. 

“Put him out, Zip—one, two, three,” 
Louise cried above the rumble of the crowd. 

Again Zip laughed, but Chink’s eyes were 
steady. He felt strong and sure and quick, 
almost as if he could hear the crack of 
Zip’s ball against his bat. 

Zip must have recognized the change in 
Chink. His first ball came wide of home 
plate. The umpire called it against the 
Sluggers. The catcher jumped for it and 
missed. Andy Van Orden ran from second 
base to third. 

Zip took a long time winding up for his 
second ball. When it came, it was hard and 
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straight, with no curve or drop. Chink met 
it resoundingly. 

He dropped his bat and started for first 
base. He hardly heard the crowd roar with 
approval, but he did hear Louise’s wail of 
protest and her shriek, “Get him, Patsy! 
Stop him!” 

Chink could not believe his ears! He had 
wanted to help win this game as much as 
he had ever wanted anything. Louise evi- 
dently wanted the Sluggers to win even 
more, for she was telling her dog to bite 
Chink so they could! David was right—a 
person could want a thing too much! He 
glanced back at Louise. Small, brown Patsy 
was no longer in her arms. The dog was 
running after Chink with her ears laid tight 
against her head and her body close to the 
ground. She was running fast, bent on sink- 
ing her sharp little teeth in his sock or his 
leg or both because her mistress had ordered 
it. In the pitcher’s box, Zip was dividing his 
attention between the outfield, where the 
Sluggers were chasing the ball, and Chink, 
with Patsy racing after him. 

“Stop him, Patsy!” Louise pleaded. 

Then, to the surprise of everyone at the 
game, Zip’s shout cut in, “Get him, Patsy! 
Attagirl!” 

Patsy was slowly closing the gap between 
her and Chink. He might beat her to first 
base, but she would get him before he could 
reach second. He could, of course, stop be- 
fore the dog slashed at him, but that would 
lose the game for his team; and if he kicked 
the small brown creature out of his way, his 
spiked shoes would hurt her badly. Still, 
how could he let the Spartans down? 

Chink reached first base and started for 
second with the dog close behind him. The 
crowd was hissing and groaning; but its dis- 
approval of Zip and Louise could not win 

(Please turn to page 39) 
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“I’m tired of hopping to and fro,” 
The grasshopper said to the bee. 

“I wish that I could fly like you, 
And you could hop like me.” 


“My wings are worn,” complained the bee, 
“From pollen I must pack. 
I'd rather be a snail and have 
My home upon my back.” 


“My stomach’s cold,” replied the snail, 
“From crawling on the ground. 

I wish that I could have a boat 
So I could sail around.” 


“A boat to sail! That’s what we need,” 
The grasshopper cried to the bee. 

So they made a boat of a maple leaf, 
And the three of them went to sea. 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


Follow the Dot Puzzle _ By Frederick D. Brewer 
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ONE-VOWEL STATES 


BY CHARLOTTE DOWDALL 
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Some of the names of states have only 
one vowel used in it three or four times. 
Do you know the following? 

1. Which state has four e’s in it? 
2. Which state has three a’s in it? 
3. Which state has four a’s in it? 
4, Which state has four i’s in it? 
5. Which state has three e’s in it? 


MAKE NEW WORDS 


BY MABEL NIEDERMEYER MCCAW 


By adding a letter first at the beginning 
and then at the end of each of the follow- 
ing words, two new words can be made 
from each. How many can you figure out? 
The answers to the first group are given as 
an example. 


Mark left by an injury 
Worn around the neck 


A fur-bearing animal 
Worn on the chin 


Finished 
One who receives a gift 


To go round and round 
Part of the body 


Worn about the shoulders 
To jump about 


WINTER DREAMERS 


BY ELSIE S. LINDGREN 


Down in burrows, warm and deep, 
COUCHSKOWD settle in their sleep; 
INCHKUMP curls up in a ball, 
Yawning through the chilly fall, 
Black ABER dozes out of sight 

As the world turns snowy white! 


LETTUR digs his way to dreams 
Under mud of pond or streams; 
While beneath the garden bed, 
ADOT rests his sleepy head. 
GUBYLAD is most emphatic— 


Begs for shelter in your attic! 


Cozy until winter’s done, 
Will they dream of summer fun? 


WHO’S WHO IN THE BIBLE? 


BY JEAN R. WAGNER 


Here are the names of ten people in the 
Bible. Match each name to the proper de- 
scription. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4, 
. Esau 


10. 


Cain 
Enoch 
Methuselah 


Noah 


. Joseph 
. Potiphar 
. Benjamin 


. Isaac 


Asenath 


A. Built the ark 

B. Sold into slavery 

C. Sold his birthright to 
Jacob 

D. Slew Abel 

E. God took him right to 
heaven 

F. Lived 969 years 

G. Joseph’s wife 

H. Father of Jacob and 
Esau 

I. Bought Joseph as a 
slave 

J. Joseph’s younger broth- 
er 
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’ RETTY! Pretty! Pretty boy!” called 
Grandmother’s parakeet while Peter was ad- 
miring the pretty bird. 

“That’s his name,” explained Grand- 
mother. “I had to repeat it many times be- 
fore he learned to say it.” 

“Cutie! Cutie! Cutie!” said the parakeet, 
turning in his cage and letting Peter see his 
bright-green breast, his long blue tail, and 
the wings that were beautifully dotted and 
barred in green, gold, and black. 

Grandmother smiled. The parakeet had 
learned to say cutie while she was calling 
him that for fun. 

“Joetta! Joetta!” said Grandmother slow- 
ly, opening the cage door and letting the 
bird hop onto her finger. “Teddy! Teddy!” 

Teddy was the cat, and Joetta was the 
name of a neighbor, Mrs. Martin. But the 
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parakeet would not repeat these names now. 
He only hopped from one place to another, 
turning his head pertly. 

While Grandmother was explaining to 
Peter that it had taken her a long time to 
teach the parakeet to say Joetta, Peter was 
thinking. 

“More than three weeks?’ he asked eager- 
ly. “Would it take a parakeet longer than 
that to learn a name?” 
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Guessing the reason Peter asked the ques- 
tion, Grandmother smiled. Peter was to 
stay with Grandmother three weeks and go 
to school while his father and mother were 
taking a trip. 

“Peter! Peter! Peter!” repeated Grand- 
mother coaxingly after she had told Peter 
that the parakeet sometimes learned a name 
quickly. 

“It will be more fun than anything to have 
nim call me by my name,” Peter said, smil- 
ing. 

Grandmother explained then that para- 
keets learned to repeat names they heard 
but that they were not wise enough to know 
always when to use a certain name. 

“Joetta! Joetta! Joetta!” called the para- 
keet now. 

“That seems to be his favorite name,” 
said Grandmother. “He calls it, you see, 
when Mrs. Martin isn’t here at all.” 

For a number of days Grandmother and 
Peter took turns in saying, “Peter! Peter! 


Peter!” But the parakeet seemed not to 
listen. 


Peter was starting to do his homework in 
the dining room one night when Grand- 
mother called from the living room to ask 
what work he had brought home. 

“Problems,” said Peter. “Long division,” 
he added with a little sigh. It took so much 
longer to figure out the right number of 
times in long division and to multiply the 
larger numbers. 

Only two problems were finished when 
Peter thought of a puzzle he wanted to try. 
Playing with that puzzle would be much 
more fun than doing hard problems in long 
division. 

With the puzzle on top of his arithmetic 
paper, Peter smiled to himself. No one could 
tell that he was not working, he thought. 
But just then a sudden, “Cutie! Cutie! 
Cutie!” surprised him. 

It was the parakeet! Hopping onto Peter's 
shoulder now, the bird called, “Cutie! Cutie! 
Cutie!” close to his ear. Peter pushed the 
puzzle aside and began to work problems 
again. 

The third problem was easy. The fourth 
did not come out right, so Peter began to 
play with the puzzle again. 

“Workin’? Workin’? Workin’ ?” suddenly 
came from somewhere. 

Peter jumped. He looked all around. No 
one was near. Not even the parakeet was in 
sight now. And anyway, a bird couldn't 

“Workin’? Workin’? Workin’? came 
again, as plain as anything. 

It was the parakeet! Hopping from the 
back of Peter’s chair to the table, the bird 
seemed to turn his head teasingly as he re- 
peated again and again, “Workin’ ? Workin’? 
Workin’ ?” 

Peter scowled. It was strange that the 
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parakeet called teasingly when he -stopped 
working to play with the puzzle. 

“How can a bird tell the difference any- 
way?’’ thought Peter as he pushed the puzzle 
off his arithmetic paper and began to multi- 
ply and divide again. 

Soon there was only one problem left to 
do. Then there was none. And Peter ran into 
the living room to show Grandmother the 
finished problems. 

Just then the front door opened, and Mrs. 
Martin called to Grandmother, ‘““What are 
you doing? Working?” 

“Workin’? Workin’? Workin’?’” repeated 
the parakeet. 
Peter looked so puzzled that Grandmother 
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hurried to explain that the bird had learned 
to ask the question from hearing Mrs. Mar- 
tin call it at the door. 

“O-0-0-0-h!” said Peter, who had been 
thinking that parakeets were smarter than 
people thought they were. 

Anyway, the parakeet had helped him get 
his problems finished, Peter thought smil- 
ingly. And just then the bird started to talk 
again. 

“Peter! Peter! Peter!” he called. 

“Listen!” said Grandmother, pointing to 
the parakeet’s cage. “He is saying your name 
at last.” 

Peter grinned. For the parakeet was really 
calling, “Peter! Peter! Peter!” 
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The Picture of Grenadier 
(Continued from page 13) 


Phil saw with a shock of amazement that 
Alex had been crying! 

Sitting down to clean the saddle and 
bridle, Phil thought about what had hap- 


rogance was only a pose and that his seem- 
ing cruelty with the horses was not real 
either. Suddenly, he had an idea that might 
explain the whole mystery. As he eagerly 
planned a way to prove whether his idea was 
right, he realized that he no longer wanted 
to be Alex’s friend, just to clear the way for 
his magic picture to come true. Now, he 
really liked Alex and wanted to help him! 
How strange that you could learn to like 
someone merely by acting as if you did! 

That evening, on the front steps of the 
Lane house, Phil told Ruthie all about his 
plan. 


“Tm sure you're right, Phil,” she ex- 
claimed. “And I think it’s wonderful of you 
to figure something like that out.” 


“Well, you hang on to that picture of 
Alex and me being friends as hard as you 
can, because I’m liable to make him plenty 
mad tomorrow!” 


“I know you'll make him happy instead 
of mad,” Ruthie declared. “Oh, by the way, 
Phil,” she added, “you have some more mail. 
It looks like a bundle of papers.” 


Phil turned a little pale and sprang up 
from the step. Perhaps now he could find 
out something more about Grenadier. As he 
tan in to get the papers, he met Mrs. Lane 
coming to announce supper, and there was 
no time to look at the papers then. Right 
after supper, however, he took the big 
bundle of papers to his room and went 
through them carefully, column by column. 
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pened. He was sure now that Alex’s ar- 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


God, bless each loved one seated here, 
And heed our earnest prayer; 
We join in praise and thanks to You 


For food and loving care. 


It was in the next to the last paper that he 
found it! 
(To be continued) 


How Dogs Become Pets 
By Lenelle Marsh Kanthack 


| "LL RACE you down the hill,” called Jerry 
to Joan. Their feet flew down the grassy 
slope. ““Bow-w-w-wow,” barked Shep as he 
took off after them. 

Dogs have been companions to man for 
thousands of years. Various breeds appeared 
as early as the metal age. In that long ago 
time, the dog soon showed he could be use- 
ful to his master. He tracked game, guarded 
the camps, and later, in the pastoral era, pro- 
tected flocks and herds against their enemies. 

We are all familiar with the booming 
bark of the big dog, with the quieter bark of 
the middle-sized dog, and with the shrill 
bark of the little dog. Perhaps you thought 
that dogs had always barked, but this is not 
so. Barking has been acquired by dogs since 
they became man’s companion. When Co- 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Fluffy Mashed Potatoes 


H ERE IS something you smaller readers 
can fix especially for Daddy, as almost all 
daddys like mashed potatoes. You will need 
very little help from Mother because they 
are easy to prepare. 

For three or four people, choose three 
medium-sized potatoes and pare them with 
a potato peeler, peeling away from you so 
that you will not cut your hand. Rinse pared 
potatoes under faucet and then cut each po- 
tato into six pieces. Place potatoes in a sauce- 
pan and cover with water. Add a little salt 
to the water and turn the heat on. Cook in 
boiling water for 20 to 25 minutes or until 
you can pierce them with a fork easily. 

Drain the water off the potatoes by tilting 
the lid and holding it firmly in place and 
pouring water into sink, or ask Mother to 
help you with this. With potato masher or 
electric mixer, mash potatoes thoroughly. 
Add a little salt and pepper, a small pat of 
margarine or butter, and just a dash of milk 
or cream, less than 14 of a cup. Whip milk 
or cream into potatoes, beating until light 
and fluffy. 

If you have to keep the potatoes hot while 
another part of the dinner finishes cooking, 
cover the saucepan and place it in a skillet of 
hot water. 
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A Medal for Cindy 


(Continued from page 7) 


prayer welled up in her heart—a prayer of 
thankfulness that she had come back to 
God, that she could feel Him near to her 
again. 

Carefully, she put Silver across the swaying 
bridge. Where the railroad bridge had been, 
nothing but a few pilings parted the angrily 
swirling waters. She rode along the railroad 
track. When she was far enough away from 
the river, she ground-tied Silver, dismounted, 
and laid her ear on a rail. The vibration in 
the rail told her the train was coming! 
Quickly, she stepped to the middle of the 
track and stood with her arms outstretched 
as the engine bore down on her. Just in time 
she leaped aside, waving frantically to the 
engineer as the braked wheels ground past 
her. The train stopped. Men gathered around 
her. Her own special engineer put his warm 
coat around her dripping, shaking shoulders. 


Cindy could not get home that night. The 
car bridge had gone out just after she 
crossed it. Word was sent to her folks, and 
she left Silver at a farm close by. The con- 
ductor used the train phone to keep the 
track clear and to get word to the stations 
on the other side of the river to stop all 
trains coming from that direction. As the 
train backed up to the first town, Cindy was 
riding in a beautiful stateroom. 

When it was over and Cindy was back 
on the farm, an official of the railroad came 
to see her. The railroad company appreciated 
all that Cindy had done.in averting what 
might have been a great catastrophe, he told 
Cindy. Was there anything that she would 
very much like to have? 

For just an instant Cindy thought of Pa- 
tricia’s beautiful room, her gorgeous saddle. 
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Then a little smile started in her heart and 
welled up to her eyes and mouth. 

“What could I want?” she asked. “I have 
everything in the world right now. God has 
already given me everything—more than I 
can ever possibly use.” To herself she added, 
“Even Himself.” 


A few days after the visit of the official, 
a package and a letter came for Cindy. There 
was a pass for Cindy and her family that 
was good for all their lives on the company’s 
trains. The package? The package contained 
a medal. On it was engraved: “Awarded to 
Cindy Williams for brave and courageous 
service in behalf of others,” 

Tears came to Cindy’s eyes. She was the 
happiest girl in the world. Indeed, she had 
go much that she felt sorry for Patricia, who 
had so little. 


Chink Goes To Bat 


(Continued from page 30) 


the game for the Spartans. Winning de- 
pended on what he did in the next few 
seconds. Andy slid home in a cloud of dust. 
David was close to third base. The ball was 
still bouncing in the outfield. Without 
Patsy’s interference, both David and Chink 
had a good chance to score and make the 
Spartans the school champions. 


Patsy nipped at Chink’s heels. He swerved 
and looked down at the earnest little crea- 
ture. She was doing her best to obey her 
mistress. He could not kick her and make 
her suffer for Louise’s bad sportsmanship. 

Chink was running hard, trying to out- 
distance Patsy, when the little dog nipped 
him again. Her sharp white teeth scratched 
his leg but got no hold on him. 

He reached second base and turned for 
third. The path was deep in dust, and 
whiffs of it rose under his feet. Dust! That 
might stop Patsy without injuring her! 
Chink raked one foot hard through the dust 
and kicked it back as far as he could. He 
heard Patsy cough. She faltered and shook 
herself so hard that her ears flapped against 
her head. Chink sped on, leaving her be- 
hind. He reached third base and followed 
David home amid delighted roars from the 
spectators. The game was won! The Spar- 
tans were headed for the county contest. 

Red pushed through the crowd that was 
closing around Chink, congratulating and 
praising him. 

“We're proud of winning, Chink,” he 
said, “and prouder of the way you play 
ball!” 

Chink flushed. “I sure did want to win,” 
he admitted. 


“Just enough—but not too much,” Red 
agreed with a laugh. 
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FUN WITH SEEDS 


BY BERNICE WALZ 


Diy watermelon, muskmelon, or pumpkin 
seeds. Then make flower pictures with them. 

Draw the stems and leaves with your 
crayon on a piece of white construction paper, 
41/, by 6 inches. Use the seeds to make the 


flowers. Hold the seeds in place with rubber 
cement. Draw flower centers with your 
crayons. 

Try some of the flowers shown in the il- 
lustration. Then see how many different 
kinds you can make by yourself. Maybe you 
can make a bouquet of different kinds of 
flowers and then draw a vase for them. 

It’s lots of fun and very easy. 


POST CARD HANGERS 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


i 

As is a nice way to keep the favorite 
post cards you receive this summer where 
you can see and enjoy them. Put the cards 
with the scenes up and down on one hanger 
and the cards with the scenes placed side- 
ways on another hanger. 

Cut a strip of construction or drawing 
paper one inch wider than the cards. The 
white shelf paper Mother uses to line 
drawers or cupboards can be used if you 
have a lot of cards. Fold in each edge one- 
half inch so that cards fit between easily. 

Punch a hole through the fold at each 
side of the top and tie a ribbon through the 
holes to hang up the holder. Put a card in so 
that each edge is under the fold. Staple the 
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FOLD IN 


folded edge just under the card on each side. 
Put in another card and staple through the 
fold on each side under it. You can add 
pieces of construction paper and cards to 
make the holder as long as you want it, or 
you can just make it long enough to hold 
three or four cards and slip out the old ones 
and put in new ones as you receive them. 
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SEE THE WORLD THROUGH 
COLORED BINOCULARS 


BY VIRGINIA APPELT 


Max these binoculars and see how dif- 
ferent the world appears when you look 
through them. You will need two cardboard 
tubes about four inches long, colored paper, 
and colored cellophane. 

Cover one end of each tube with colored 
cellophane and tape the two tubes together. 
Cover both tubes with paper to hold them 
firmly. 

Look through the open ends of the bi- 
noculars and see how the world has changed. 
Cellophane of different colors will give dif- 
ferent effects. Red cellophane will give every- 


thing a rosy glow; yellow cellophane will 
make everything look sunny; and green or 
blue cellophane will give an eerie effect. 


DANCING WORM IN A BASKET 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


_ the top off a paper cup, leaving a 
basket about 11/ inches high. 


Cut the center from a small aluminum 
pan such as frozen pies come in. Cut round 
and round the pan until you come to the 
center (see Fig. 1). Make the worm’s head 
from colored construction paper—black or 
blue for the head, two white circles for the 
eyes, and a red tongue. Fasten the head to 
the center of the aluminum circle with tape. 

Fit the large end of the aluminum circle 
into the bottom of the cup so that it stands 
up, then fasten it with tape. 

Entertain your friends by playing a har- 
monica or toy whistle in front of the worm. 
Tell them he is dancing to the music. He 
will move as your breath hits him. 


June, 1958 


Sunday-School Teacher: ‘After the Egyp- 
tian princess found the baby boy named 
Moses in the bulrushes, who do you suppose 
she got to take care of him?” 

Little Girl: “A baby sitter.” 
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HISTORY IN YOUR POCKET 
By Pegge M. Murray 


_- now you may have in your pocket 
a collection of pictures of some of the most 
famous men in American history: Abraham 
Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, George Washington, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Each of these men is pic- 
tured on a United States coin of today. If 
you were to take a little time and read about 
the lives of just these five men, you would 
have a fairly complete knowledge of the 
history of the United States. 

There is a great deal that is interesting 
and educational in our present-day coins, but 
a little imagination about an older coin can 
open a world of wonder. You can hold a 
coin dated 1849 in your hand and wonder if 
this very coin was in a small bag of money 
that a family carried with them as they 
raced across the continent in hopes of find- 
ing gold in California. Was the coin of 1861 
one actually used by a Civil War soldier? 
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Could the very coin you hold in your hand 
once have been in the hand of Thomas Edi- 
son or Mark Twain? If you own only one 
old coin, find out some of the history of that 
date—and use your imagination! 


CRAZY FACES 


BY DORIS M. ELEOFF 


Ps your next party, decorate the room by 
blowing up balloons and painting crazy 
faces on them with fingernail polish. The 
polish dries in a matter of minutes. 

Use your imagination! Paint eyebrows, 
eyes, nose, mouth, sideburns, mustache, of 
beard on each balloon. Mustaches, eyebrows, 
sideburns, and beards can also be made by 
cementing bits of cotton of various shapes on 
the balloons. 

As your guests leave, let each one select 
the balloon he likes best to keep so that he 
will remember the good time he had at your 


party. 
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If you have an older brother or sister graduating from junior 
high or high school this month, you may be wondering what 
gift to choose. The teen-ager’s magazine You makes an out- 
standing graduation gift. 

The June issue of You is especially designed to help new 
gtaduates get off to a flying start—either on more years of 
schooling or on a working career. For instance, a brand-new 
series of articles will begin in the June You. Titled “Discover 
Your Best Self,” this new series contains helpful ideas on pre- 
paring for the future, getting along with our families, popu- 
larity, success at school, and many other topics. 

The June issue of You will also contain “The Way to Suc- 
cess,” by James C. Lewis; “Car Trouble,” by Phyllis Reynolds 
Tedesco; and many more outstanding articles, stories, and 
features. 

You is truly the teen-ager’s best friend, for teen-agers like 
it and enjoy reading it. One girl writes: “I was first introduced 
to this wonderful magazine by a friend two years ago. It is 
the best magazine for teen-agers I have ever read. You helps 
me in my social life and in my schoolwork. I love to read it 
every day, and I always learn something new.” 

If you need a graduation gift, send You magazine. It is 
priced at only $1 for a year’s subscription—12 issues. 
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Answers to Puzzles 


One-V owel States 
1. Tennessee. 2. Arkansas, 3. Alabama. 4. Mis- 


sissippi. 5. New Jersey. 


Make New Words 
Ear, bear, beard, One, done, donee. Pin, spin, 
spine. Ape, cape, caper. 


Winter Dreamers 
Woodchucks. Chipmunk. Bear. Turtle. Toad. 
Ladybug. 


W ho’s W ho in the Bible? 
J. 
9. H. 10. G. 


How Dogs Become Pets 


(Continued from page 37) 


lumbus visited the island of Santa Marta in 
the West Indies in 1494, he found a breed of 
dog that neither barked nor howled. They 
were completely dumb. 


The bark is a dog’s way of expressing him- 
self. He has a bark he uses for intruders and 
another bark he uses when chasing cats and 
other dogs. But Jerry and Joan and their 
friends like best of all Shep’s warm 
bow-w-wow-wow when he welcomes them 
home. 
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—\. You know, lots of people think I’m a pest around they 


WEE WISDOM office. And I’ll have to admit that, hard 
as I try to be good, I do get into things I shouldn't 
sometimes. 


Editor Jane Palmer doesn’t think I’m a pest though. 


She knows I have good intentions, and she has faith that am 
I’m doing better all the time. I am doing better, too, be- 


cause when someone has faith in you, you just can’t help 
doing your very best! 


Anyway, that’s why I have a special reason for liking 


one of the stories you'll be reading in your July WEE 


WISDOM— it’s about a pet who was a pest. Titled@ 


“Flipper, the Sitter,” by Anobel Armour, this story tells am 
of a playful Irish setter puppy named Flipper. Flipper 


was a trial to everyone, and even a problem to his young 
master, until one day when a wise and courageous deed 
was called for. 


You'll like “Flipper, the Sitter” as much as I do, and¥ 
you'll also enjoy “The Two Dolls,” by Naomi Horton, § 
and the read-aloud Peeky and Squeaky story “A New im 


House,” by Georgia Tucker Smith. Of course, the July @m 


WEE WISDOM will have other stories, too, along with 


poems, clubs, and interesting things to make and do. 


I'll be seeing you in July; and remember, if you have £ 


a friend with a July birthday, WEE WISDOM is theg 
perfect birthday gift. It will come to your friend every} 


single month for a whole year for only $2. 


Good-by for now, but don’t forget to watch for mé 


next month! 


Arthur 
(His Mark) 
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